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Now 
CLS RLIBOS AeIT TOC. 
Piadar Olymp. 0.13. 

‘“ This is the season for the right understending of 
‘he subject whit” is before us.” 

Aystbes ayatoss ayrezeraLerr, 
Dion. Halicarn. 

‘6 Ty examine the excellent with the excellent, and 
compare their several merils with each other.” 

It is not sufficient that a word is found, unless it be 
so combined as (hat ils meaning is apparently delermin- 
ed by the tract aud tenour of the sentence. 

_ Dr. Johnson. 

From the examples and remarks in the two pre- 
ceding numbers, we trust, our readers will be ena- 
bled to recognize our inethod of teaching the ele- 
ments of language. 

Muck has been said upon the subject,that the mean- 
ing of wordsis more easily acquired by spelling them 
abstractly, than they can be, by combination. We are, 
bowever, convinced from long experience and the 
examination of the writings of the most erudite schol 


ars, that such a principle is altogether fallacious, 


and that elementary books composed, or the systems |, 


built by teachers on that ground, will before long, 
dwiadle into insignificance. We trust, and we know, 
tnat the process of teaching children to write what 
another dictates ; or to combine letters into words 
without a knowledge of the signification of those 
words, although, one of the most popular systems 
of instruction of the present day isreared upor it, and, 

‘hich has reesived more thas ite due chare of praise, 
wil fail into a just oblivion, to which its absurdie 
ties condemn it. A method fike this, calculated to 
teach mere spelling, and the repetition of sentences, 
without understanding them, may (as some suppose) 
answer for children, whese parents cannot afford to 
give them an education which shall call into action 
all the energies ofthe mind. But since it is allowed, 
thatone lesson learnt undersiandingly, is worth fifty 
learnt parrot like, or by heat, we are of opinion, 
which is supported by the voice of the learned in 
every country, that a bet/er, a more solid, a more du- 
rable method may be laid down, than that of which 
We are speaking. If asystem adopted, as a national 
system, have no further merit, than to make youth 
repeaters of others’ thoughts, and nef thi nkers, we are 
sure no one will deny, that such a system is bad, or, 








ofan onl 


that itdoes not deserve the attention of the public. 
Repetition, or remembrance of facts without the ex- 
ercise of judgment, will neither teach men to under- 
stand their rights nor advance in science ; because 
the former is involved in political perplexity, and the 
latter presupposes a combination of the energies of 
the intelleet, improved, strengthened and capacitat- 
ed to think correctly. 

We make not these remarks to invalidate the sys- 
tem of any particular individusl, but as condemna- 
tovy of any system founded on inat prirciple, which 
we consider as wholly erroneous, and as deriving 
support only, from those who have reflected littleon 
the subject, or from the credulity of ignorance. By 
theories engendered in the cleset, experiment is con- 
founded, and the advancement of education and sci- 
ence retarded, or, perhaps, more properly speaking, 
are made to retrograde. Out of the multiplicity and 
jarring modes of instruction now extant, it is difficult 
to select one exactly congenial to the developement 
of the powers ofthe human mind. Among the most 
philosophic and natural of any we have seen, (and 
from which, as well as from all the others with which 
we have become acquainted, together with our own 
experience, we have formed the one we are pursu- 
ing in our own school,) is Pestalozzi’s. It is based 
on the Abbé Condillae’s principles of logic. It is the 
substance of that acted npon by the Greeks and Ro- 
inans, bet which has been confined in the interiour 
of Europe for centuries. Even in the dark ages, 
when learning was acarly extinct; the reliques of this 
mode of education, the wandering descendants of 
those immortal nations, retained in their method of 
teaching their offspring, the necessary professions 
which existed among them. In Germany and in 
France, nay, even in England, Ireland and Scot- 


{land, it has heen revived, is now in full operation, 
jaud is elicitiag the same ewergies of mind, and proda» 


cing couseyueuces, equal tothe causes. Pestalozzi, 
theugh but litte known as yet in this country, will, 
we predict, before half a century, be held in sacred 
remembrance by every lover of science in the wes- 
tern hemisphere. While Bell and the inventors of 
other systems, adhere generally to mere forms, Pes- 
talozzi operates immediately onthe mind. Forms 
should always be secondary to mode and maiter. The 
former are imitative and passive ; the latter is not 
only an imitative, but a thinking system, and 


is such a one as is congenial with the habits of the 


American people.* 





* The following extract from the report of the British 
and Foreign School Society for 1818, is corroborative 


of our opinion, that neither Mr. Lancaster nor the teack: 
i 
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Upon the subject of learning the meaning of words | who pretend to doubt, Lad better cofsult the nature 
abstractiy, we would ask, was itin this manner alone, of language, before they make their doubts pub 
or was it by noticing their force and meaning) On this subject a celebrated Philologist says, « . 
when combined in sentences, that the goliah of lite- beandiur to analyze the difference in meaning of word: 
rature, Dr. Johnson, was capable of making those | apparently synonymous, and the difference of whi. 
nice discriminations between words apparentiy s¥n- ‘could only be seen by analysis, [ have been seidad 
onymous, and thus, of giving to the world his dictioa ‘in the choice of authorities by various considers 
ary, one of the noblest monuments of philology and tions; namely, the appropriateness of examples 
philosophie acumen, of which the English lan-|the classie purity of the author; the justness oft), 
guage can boast? or wasit by considering words |sentiment, and last of all, the variety of the writer 
abstractly, that Pope, Addison, Beattie, Campbell,} but | am persuaded that the us Will not be dissa: 
and others, were enabled to use them according to isfied to find that I have shown’a decided preferenc 
their true signification ? we answer no, and those to such authors as Ad: ison, Johnson, Dryden, Pope 
land Milton,” who were well acquainted with the nic. 





ers of the parent_institutiva in Louden. bave arrived at} ; 
the acme of perfection ig the system of instruction which er and the powers of words, which we pre 
they psonounce supesiour to all others. It is evident, |S%™¢ to say, were not acquired by learning them aL. 
that time and experiegce have convinced them, tlrat im- istractly. 
provements may be made, although some of otr own} The power of a word is never shown when 
countrymen have asserted in the most positive terms that|stands abstractly. We might as well undertake ¢, 
the system was perfect. We are glad, however, to see|jeach the terms cf grammar by this means as tl: 

that the rational system of Pestaleszi, is ahout to be en- 
grafted on the British system, and we should net be sur- 
prised to see in the next annual report, that the sysiem 
will] have reeeived from the adoption of this mode of in- 
struction, an accession, out weighing in the scale of utlity | 
all the vagrant notions of perfectability in the system of | should be elucidated by exemplifications and oral ex 
passive instruction which necessarily result from the | Planations. 

dictating method. | ‘That we are not singte on this point, that the meth- 

“Though the system” (say the committee) “for the | od for which we contend. is correct, of teachin: 

FOcREST classes of society, has now proved itseif more 
efficient than any other, both as regards tle expesse of, 
tuition and the rapidity with which it may he conveyed, 
yet, your committee are aware that further improve 
ments are still possible. They are convinced that the) ia Bae a : 
utmest perfection of education can only he attained S8Y YE Among sciolits, and those educated ou o 
where the disposition and habitsof every individua! child old system, a hostility ; we think will be clearly eviz 
can be aceurately studied ; his whole conduet in every ,ced by the following able remarks of that celebrated 
part of the day watched over by an enlightened and wel|| and acute metaphysician, Dugald Stewart. 
instructed tutor, who should seize every opportuutty to! Ja the midst of his profound and admirabie ai 
mou!d the mind of his pupil to virtwe, and avail wansell 
of every passing exrcumstance te tneulca‘e c lesson of Im- 


|pow er oi words; and we thirk, it would reouire 
'more than a common share of patience and intelle:; 
tual acumen te make a child know what an adjec 
itive, averb, or a pronoun is, unless their nature 


youth to learn ideas when they learn words, to se 
the different meanings cf words according, to the: 
disposition or colivcation in sentences ; in a word 
all that we have mentioned, and agaiust which, ther: 


lations he has touched upon a subject which cou! 

scarcely fail to suggest itself to sueh a mind upen 
suck an occasion ;—namely, the extreme imper 
tection of teaching langeage, even in its most im- 


struction. Such are the plans of Pestalezzi and Feller 
berg ut they are chiefly calculated om private families 
ja easy circumstances, and for the midd!e and wpper ranks 
afsociety. Our concern is with the million ; and here as state, and the vast supplements that are r¢- 
the supstion isonly what ie practicable. We are yet far, ve- ired to be made by the understanding to that whics 
fy fat. from baving obtained the pecuniary means necessary 15 Most fully and perspicuously expressed. 

for giving any education tea \arge part of our popu'ation ) We speak, says he, of comuunicating, by means 
Bt, still, wherever an improvement can he wggested | 0 try be our ideas and feelings to others: and w? 
which shall not materially increase the expense, your | wean flec 


fect sufficiently on the latitude with whic’ 
. , a =e cal ch Geek . : 
commi!tee witl be moet desirous to give it a trial ; and for} +), ;, metaphorical phrase ought to be understood 


The truth is, that, even in conversing on the plainesi 
and most familiar subjects, however full and circum: 


this putpese, another sb committee has been appointed, | 
to which all these subjects are referred, and which, having 
i iderabie attenii to ti mproun af the | 
Reading lewous and arithatie,ivnow occupied with the (stantial bar statement may be, the words which we 
consideration of the kind of books which may be gene [4 iad iiexamined with aceuracy, will be found ‘* 
rally recommended for schoo! libraries, to be lent out t 2 nothing —— than to suggest /i./s to our heare!s 
those pupils who may have distinguished themselves by wie by far the principal part of the process ci 10° 
their general good ennduct The sub-committee alse; terpretation to be performed by the mind itself. [2 
fad that some ef the methods ef Pestalozzi and of the | this respect, the effect of words bears some resem 


Abbé Gaultier may be adopted with great advantage, at | blance to the stimulus given to the memory an¢ 


a very trifling expense, and your committee liope that, by imagination, by an outline or a shadow, exhibiting 
the next anniversary, they shal! be able to repert sat 


d i the profile of a countenance familiar to the senst* 
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fhe most minute narratives, accordingly, are by no 
means, in every instance, the most intelligible and 
catistactory ; and the most faithful copies after na- 
‘ure, do not always form the best portraits. In both 
cases, the skill of the artist consists in a happy selec- 
‘ion of particulars which are expressive and signifi- 
cant. : 

In reading, for example, the enunciation of a prop- 
osition, We are apt to fancy, that for every word con: 
tained in it, there is an tdea presented to the under- 
standing ; from the combination and comparison of 
which ideas result that act of the mind, cailed judg- 
ment. So different is all this from the facet, that our 
words, When examined separately, are often as com- 
pletely insignificant as the letters of which they are 
composed ; deriving their meaning solely, from the 
connection, or relation, in which they stand to others. 
Of this, a very obvious example occurs, in the case 
of terms which have a variety of acceptations, and of 
which the import, in every. particular application, 
must be collected from the whole sentence of which 
ihey form a part. 

A still more palpable illustration of the same re- 
mark presents itself, when the language we listen to, 
admits of such transpositions in the arrangement of 
words, as we often meet with in the writings of our 
best authors. In such cases, the artificial structure 
of the discourse suspends, in a great measure, our 
conjecture about the sense, till at the close of the pe- 
riod, the verb in the very instant of its utterance, un- 
riddles the enigma. Previous to this, the former 
words and phrases resemble those detached and un- 
meaning patches of diferent colours, which compose 
What opticians call anamerphosis; while the ef- 
lectofthe verb and the end, may be cowpared to that 
of the mirror by which the anamorphosis is reformed, 
and Which combines these apparently fortuitous ma- 
terials into a beautiful portrait or landscape. These 
remarks apply to all cases in which language is used ; 
but, when the subject treated of involves notions 
that are complex or abstract, the defects of the instru- 
ment are infinitely greater. 

In reading, accordingly, the most perspicuous dis- 
cussions, in which such notions form the subject of 
the argament, little instruction is received, till. we 
have made the reasoning asit were our own, hy re- 
volving the steps again and again in our thoughts. 
The fact is, that, in cases of this sort, the function of 
language is not so much to conrey knowledge from 
one mind to another ; as to bring two minds into the 
tame train of thinking ; and to confine them, as near- 
ly as possible, to the same track.—Many authors 
have speken of the wonderful mechanism of speech ; 
but none has, hitherte, attended to the far more won- 


derful mechanism which it puts into action bebind the 
scene.* 





* In other parts of our work, we have had occasion to 
notice the prevailing erroneous methods of teaching the 





natare of Jangug se in our schools, Onor vouth, ‘with few | trigus. exemplary, : 
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It is further to be observed, says Mr. Stewart, that 
the meaning of many words of which it is impossible 
to exhibit any sensible prototype, is generally col- 
lected by a species of induction, which is more 
or less successfully conducted by different individ- 
uals, according to the degree of their attention and 
judgment. The connexion in which an unknown 
term stands in relation to the other words combined 
with it in the eame sentence, often affords a key for. 
its explanation in that particular instance, and, in 
proportion as such instances are multiplied in the 
writing and conversation of men well acquainted 
with the propriety of speech, the means are afforded 
of a progressive approximation towards its precise 
import. A femiliar illustration of this process, pre- 
sents Itself in the expedient whieh a reader naturally 
employs for deciphering the meating of an unknown 
word in a foreign language, whéd he happens nét to 
have a dictionary athand. The first, sentence where 
the word oceurs, affords, it is probable, sufficient 
foundation for a vague conjecture concerning the 
notion annexed to it by the author; some idea or 
other being necessarily substituted in its place, in 
order to make the passage at all intelligible. . The 


‘next sentence where it is involved renders the con- 


jecture a little more definite; a third sentence con- 
tracts the field of doubt within still, narrower limits ; 
till, at length, a more extensive induction fixes com- 
pletely the signification we are in quest of. There 
cannot be a doubt, we apprehend, that it is in some 
such way as this, that children slowly and impercep- 
tibly enter into the abstract and complex notions an: 
nexeg to numberless words in their mother tongue, 
of which we should find it difficult or impossible tg 
convey the sense by formal definition. 

We must add, as a farther conformation of this 
exposition, thatit is by a process, exactly analogous, 
that w ords. of this deseviption are Paint tothe deaf 


meled down to seven years servitude 
in repeating sounds, but they attach no more mean~ 

ing tothe wordsthey repeat, than they do to a, b, c; but. 
such are the ignorant and inconsistent adeas of too many 

of cnr teachers, parents and school committees, that they 

do not or wit! hot see any differénce between repeating the 
Ietiers as in spelling, and reading understaudingty. Every 
‘n our better schoo.s, We have some of this class ; bit 
they wi.lere long sink into ‘the ‘shade cf the twelve, ff. 

teen and forty eiz ht lesson men, and be compelied to take a 
‘tip tosome eecae e village where perhaps they may, for a. 
time, live upon the credulous but honest yeomanry ; 
but when their frands become too glaring, they must de- 
camp carrying the contents of the injured citizens with, 
them. We have seen the most daring attempts to bis, 
the judgment, even of our LirkRATI, in favour of this 
species of literary peculation, but we are rejo.ced to learn, 
that men at the head of our literature, and the coninue- 
nity at large, have taken a strong stand against thos 
impostors, atid have declared, by neglecting them, thay 
they must abandon all their flimsy systems, adopt such 2% 
experience and common sense have tested, arid be iaduge 
2od honest, or, starve, 
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and dumb, by the insiructers who have carried that 
humane and astonishing art to a high degree of per- 
fection. 

Viewing as we do, the importance of this princi- 
ple, we hope to see it universally introduced into 
our schools—We believe, and we have reasons fer 
believing it, that when this method of instruction, 
is clearly understood, and practically and correctly 
acted upon, anew era in the means of developmg 
the faculties of the mind will be commenced, and 
human beings benefited more by it, than by any oth- 
er method yet devised. It is so perfectly natural 
and so extensive in its application, that it requires 
but little illustration to render it intelligible to every 
rational being, and of the highest utility to the 
young and rising hopes of out growing and flourishing 
country. 


atthat of his jadgment.t It is, indeed, a melan. 
choly reflection, that many young people who, pre. 
viouslv to what is called education, appear to be 
endowed with the finest minds and who exhib, 
quickness of apprehension and a docility* under tu; 
tlon, which would secure an easy conquest in the 
pursuits of fame, if they were managed with suff 
cient skill, either fall early victims to mental fatigue 
or else acquire a great disgust for instruction, mere. 
ly because the proper stimuli for captivating the), 
‘attention have not been found out in time. \, 
dare not enlarge on the subject, without going 
beyond the limits prescribed te our essay. 

We have adduced these observations, to shoy 
and they might be conrfimed by every one wh 
has touched upon the subject, that it is destructive 
to mental improvement, to make children leary 


And here we wénld ask, what is the object of} by heart mere sounds ; that’such a process will neve 


mental education? we answer in the words of a 
most excellent writer on the physiolegy and path- 
ology of the human mind. It has, says this author, 
forits object, the improvement of the human mind,* 
which consistsin strengthening and rendering its veri- 
ous faculties more perfect, and, in acquiring a manage- 
ment over thepassions. ‘tis seldom, however, that the 


attention of youth is directed to such a number of 


objects (or that correct methods are pursued.) as are 
necessary to the formation of men of this deserip- 
tion. Of those, who according to the prevailing no- 
lions of this country, receive the best education, 
how few are there, who arrive at that eminence, 
which exhibits the effects of a reguiar and well-con- 
ducted culture both of body and mind. During the 
early part of life, when all the faculties of the mind 
ought to be equally strengthened, docs it not but too 
frequently happen, that a boy is kept for many years 
together to the irksome task of loading his memory 
with a vocabulary of ‘mere words; (or by learn- 
ing books through by heart, without understanding 
them) and that the active faculties of his soul for the 
want of proper exercise, become inert, and are at 


teach them to understand the science of language 
and of course that it should be excluded from all pla 
ces of learning, and another andabetter be intro 
duced. We have endeavoured, to lay before the pu! 
lic the outlines we pursue, in teaching the nalurs 
of words and their uses; of their syntax we 
shall speak in another place. We say, we have 
given only the outlines of our plan, beeause, hints are 
only necessary for skilful instucters, and to say wha! 
we could upon the subject, would require two « 
three volumes to contain. 
To be Continued, 


These things please us when we compare them wit. 
the boy’s age; then improvement stands still, and ad- 
niraion gradually decreas¢s. 

“ We are apt to reckon those children the spright 
liest who ialk the most ; and, as it is not easy for ther. 
to think and talk at the same time, the natural ef¢ 


| 


of their too much talking is too little thinking.” 

Dr. Beattie. 
Nothing is more difficult than to distingutsh i: 
children real dutness, and want of capasiiy, from that 
seeming and deceitful dulness, which is the stgn of 


2 4 ° vr s C tiles nt 33 
last incapable of being exerted on subjects of abstract | Profound genius. 


thought without pain? Of the prodigiest of early 


Jearning, how few of those who: preserve their 
health, ‘arrive at any great eminence in the paths 


of scienee. A boy frequently becomes learned at 
the expense of common-sense, and now and then 





* See an inquiry into the nature and origin of mental 
derangement, comprehending a concise system of the 
physiology and pathology of the human mind, by Alex- 
ander Crichton, M.D.—pages 264 and 266, Vol. 1. 


RowssEav 
“ Ido not wish a boy to have a maturity of und: 
| Standing wunnaiurally early.’-—We may say in the 
known words of an ancient, sat CYTO SI SAT BENE 
soon enough, of well enough. : 
Dr. Kyox 
We have observed that neither vivacity, loguacit! 
er mischievous tricks, or vice, is the presage @ 
genius. Foolish parents are apt to think so, and to aa: 
mire them in their children. We have often seen chi! 


+ The following notes, copied from an able writer, we dren who were not given to any of these, and who ha 


hope will be instructive to the English as well as clas- 
sical scholar. 
illud ingeniorum velut precox genus non pervenit ad 
frngem .. Placent hee annis comparata, deinde stat pro- 
fectus, admiratio decrescit. QuINTILIAN. 
That early ripe kind of understanding does not come 
to much. 


. . -pplien! 
been considered uncommonly stupid, turn out exceut 


scholars. 
Ets. 


have not room. 





Many more authorities might be adduced, but ¥° 


*The marks of a proper disposition for a scholat 
are these, according to Socrates, in Plato de Rept 
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Oullines of Philosophical Eduection abstracted from | subordinate part of bis aim, and, as his leading ob- 


Dr. Jardine, of Glasgow University. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

In modern times, numerous treatises have been 
written, both in our own and in foreign languages, 
on the subject of education. No one of these works, 
however, able and judicious as some of them un- 
doubtedly are, deserves to be implicitly followed as 
a guide, ina matter confessedly so important; for no 


one of them comprehends, in its details, the various 
topics which ouglit to be introduced in a system of 
philosophic education, nor sets forth these still more 
essential duties of the teacher, which consist in adapt- 
ing his instruction to the opening capacity of his pu- 
pils; in supplying them with constant and suitable 
employment ; and in conducting them gradually 
from things mere easy to things more difficult, in the 
natural order ofthe sciences. The truth, indeed, seems 
to be, that a systematic exposition’of the different 
methods of teaching, considered merely as ancient, 
rather then as a practical and progressive scheme, 
tor directing the efforts of those who are just enter- 
ing upon the study of the sciences, has occupied the 
attention, and exhausted the ingenuity, of the more 
eminent among the writers to whom we have now 
alluded. There appears tobe still wanting a regu- 
larelementary system of scholastic or academical 
study ; which, uniting speculation with practice, 
principles and rules with suitable illustrations and 
exercises, would embrace the means which seem 
best calculated to call forth and strenghten the in- 
tellectual powers of youth. It is of less moment, 
perhaps, from what branches of science or of art 
the materials, constituting such a system, should be 
drawn ; provided they be carefully adapted to the.ac- 
tual state of information in which the pupils, gener- 
ally speaking, are found, at the commencement of 
the course of instruction, and agreeing in their ten- 
dency to create habits of diligence, and of indepen- 
dent exertion. Were it, indeed, the main object of 
the teacher, in the first lessons of instruction, to 
expound the doctrines of any art or science, there’ 
can be no doubt that his instructions ought to be res- 
tricted to that particular end; and the shortest and | 





clearest explanations, which he could devise, would | 
best serve his purpose. But, as that is only a very 





liica. Hem ust be, sudURS, LINMAV, PADUAIHE, pAOTD- | 
198, gerwxoos, Curuta@’, gusravG.—Of a kindly | 
nature, of a good memory, fond of learning fond of | 
labour, fond of hearing, inquisitive and a lover of 
praise. But, says,Dr. Knox, we know not how 
‘O ascertain, ina very young child, the infallible 
signs of these qualities. 

» We are glad to have itin our power to present to our |, 
readers the following remarks from the elaborate and 
useful work of Dr. Jardine. We are indebted to the learn- 


‘ure and science, for the perusal of the above work, of 
Which we had often heard, but could fever obtain till now: 








ject is not so much to convey information as to sti- 
mulate industry and to cultivate the natural abilities 
of his pupils, he justly considers himself at liberty 


to make choice of his materials from the wide range 


of-the sciences and arts, as bound by no, other 
rule, in the use of them, than that of making them 
all bear, more or less directly, upon the point 
which he wishes to accomplish. 

The variety of subjects introduced into the course 
of oral instruction or ‘ecture, is more likely to at- 
tract the attention of voung persons of different dis- 
positions, talents and habits, than if the lectures 
were of more systematic and homogenious charac- 
ter; and, whenthe command of attention is once © 
secured, and habits of application once thoroughly 
formed, itis comparitively easy totransfer them from 
one subject to another. Besides, haw various soev- 
er the subjects may be, it is always understood 
that they should be connected, not only by the gen- 
eral aim of the teacher, but by the relations which 
subsist among themselves; and above all, that they 
should be so arranged as to conduct the pupil, step 
by step, as well through the more limited field of 
knowledge with which he is to be made actually ac- 
quainted, as into the more extensive range which 
leads to greater attainments. The method of teach- 
ing by geometrical demonstration is, without doubt, 
the most perfect of all modes of communicating sci- 
ence; and, in proportion as the principles of that 
method are adhered to, in constructing a scheme of 
elementary education, so much more complete and 
successful will it be in practice. 

It is by no means pretended that the mode of in- 
struction, we here introduce is the best, or the most 
appropriate, that could have been devised.—Many 
valuable additions and changes might probably be 
suggested ; and yet, imperfect aud deficient as it 
may appear, it has been found by experience to an- 
swer at least some of the important purposes 
of a first course of philosophical education. It is 
eouducted upon principles, too, which, combin- 


ling elementary instruction with active habits onthe 
part of the student, seem»to,be strongly reconm- 
‘mended by the most intelligent philosophers, both 


of ancient and modern times. “The business of 
education,” observes Mr. Locke, “ is not as I think, 
to perfect the learner in any of the sciences, but to 
give his mind that freedom and disposition and those 
habits which may enable him to attain every. part of 
knowledge, himself.” The views which we endeav- 
our {o put in practice ina philosophic system of 
instruction, concur most perfectly with the senti- 
ments, now expressed, of those great and enlightea- 
ed minds. 

itis somewhat difficult, in giving a prospectus of 


@he business of clear and lucid e#ffanations to the 


various capacities of learners, to draw the line hke- 
tween detailing too much and too little,-between @ 
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tedious explanation ef cornmeon subjects, and a mere, without, by a numerous body of men, who dp pr 
skeleton of contents. But it must ever be remem-|cate any alteration whatever in established usage: 
bered, that these essays were not written with a view | But, although these defects are clear ly pointed oy 


of extending the boundaries of those sciences from jand although inventions and discoveries, arising 


Which these materials are taken: on the contrary, | from the improved methods of teaching, are mult; 
they are solely intended to afford some assistance in | plied on every band, yet neither example nor sx, 
the way of acquiring knowledge and communica-! cesson the minds of those who are wedded to the 
ting it to others. own antiquated notions, can effect any influenc. 
Ateacher in qualifying himself to instruct young} nor produce any alteration in their modes of tee’, 
persons, must be supposed to have studied the seve-|ing—In general, the dependant teachers and ; 
ral branchesof knowledge, with a reference to this| richest and best endowed societies are the slowe, 
particular end; to have selected and adapted every | Vin adapting those improvements, and the most a¢ 
topic which he introduces, with a strict regard to | verse to admit any considerable change in the es: 
the capacity, and previous acquirements of his pu- | blished forms of education. Improvements a» 
pils, as well as the precise point to which he propo-| more easily introduced iuto places of education, 
ses to condact them, in their progress through sci- | which the teachers, depending upon their ownr 
ence. The teachet must be supposed to have read.}putation, for the greatest part of their subsistence: 
for his students, nearly as they might be imagined to jare obliged to pay attention to the current opinic; 
read and thinkow the subjects which he is about to | of the world. 
communicete to them; not, indeed, that he may| When the primary object of a teacher is nots 
thereby de their work for them, but that. on the | 





;much to extend the bounds of science, by origin 
contrary, he may oceupy their time with the most /speculations of bisown, as to communicate to you! 
important. the most suitable, and consequently, the }elementary instruction, drawn from the works ¢ 
most useful studies. in the prosecution of these obsjethers, he will not find much difficulty in makin: 
jects it ought to be the aim of the teacher in every {himself sufficiently master of all that is necessary 
part of his instructions to lay before his pupils at the | be taught in oug schools, whilst, from an intercourse 
proper time, those particular elements af knowledge ; with his pupils, he will have such an opportunity 
With which they ought to be first acquainted ; to| of becoming acquainted with their several talent 
facilitate their progress towards more recondite sub- | and dispositions, and enable him to adopt, with every 
ject of inquy; to prevent all unnecessary loss} prospect of success, his mode of instruction to thei: 
of time and labeur; to obviate all perplexity; to respective capacities. 
assist all their endeavours; and gradually to lead| It seems not to have occurred to the scholasti: 
them into those paths which will guide them with | Philosopher, that the intellectual powers of man ca 
ease and certainty to a still higher degree of scien-/ only be successfully cultivated by a system of dis 
tific attainment. In addition to what has been said, | | cipline which applies to the whole ; for that, as thes: 
the teacher will occasionally find it useful to com-| powers grow up together, in the vent connexion 
prehend, in his elementary discourses, particularly ‘and affinity, so, in their progress towards perfection 
when his subject naturally suggests them, such lite-| ‘they afford to one another an increased degree « 
rary incidents or anecdotes as may, at once, seem | | strength and mutual assistance. The faculty of mem 
calculated to extend informantion, and to create a| ory, for example, is improved by whatever tenc: 
lively interest io the minds of the students; for, | \to produce habits of attention; and the faculty © 
in this way, he will render knowledge agreeable, | combination and inferenee is rendered more ce? 
fromthe manner in which it is conveyed and hig ghly | tain and vigorous in its operations, by the previou: 
@fficient from the powerful motive. which it can ‘culture of those inferiour powers of intellect, whose 
hardly fail to inspire. | office it i is to observe, or define, and to arrange tue 
The practice, however, of loading students down | materials of knowledge, than it could be done, 
with books beyond their capacigies to comprehend, | | any artificial rules, applied directly to that facu'!, 
and of dictating to them in the same language, give ‘itself. But the great object of philosophical eau: 
a mysterious semblance of learning, to every thing | cation should be to supply the meaus of cultivatios 
which is taught; and contributes not a little, we not to one faculty only, but, toa certain extent, 
may suppose, ‘o conceal from conimon observation, | | least, toall the powers of intellect and taste ; to ¢4» 
and even from teachers themselves, the intrinsie de- | them severally into action; to present appropriate su” 
fects of the system which they pursue —New meth- | jects for their exercise; to watch over theirmev emen' 3 
ods of teaching, particulariy «ben directed to new | and direct their expanding energies; so as to mail 
objects of study, necessarily require fresh efforts on itain them in that just relation to each other, and \ 
the part of the teacher; new lectures, and new |secure that reciprocal aid, in their progrescive 
books and systems, also require additional exertions, | provement, which seems pointed out to usby the order 
but teachers are from a natural indolence, w iting € | of nature itself. For youth, destined to fill various 
persuade themseives that their own methods are the | | and very different situations in life, the course o 
best, and their views are powerfully seconded, frem | instruction ought not certainty to be limited to the 














.the class, are regularly prescribed and exacted.—In 


narrow range, generally pursued, in our schools, 
academies and even in some of our colleges, but, | 

' 
on the contrary, should be made to comprehend the 


elements of those other branches of knowledge, | 


' 
} 





npon which the investigation of science and the suc- 
cessful dispatch of business, are found chiefly to 
depend. 

But the evil of persisting in the system of teach- 
ing, which is strenuously adhered to, by the disci- 
ples of the old school is not confined to the mere 
less of time, and to the sacrifice of useful knowledze 
which might otherwise be acquired by the juvenile 
student. The effectis of a more pernicious nature ; 
for, to require the regular attendanee of youth six 
hoursevery day, during six orseven years to re- 
peat over by heart, book lessons and abstract defini- 
tions ; and to listen to terms they cannotunderstand, 
and in which, of course, the¥can take Wo interest,’ 
has a direct tendency to produce habits of negligence, 
indifference and inattention; which, it is well 
known, terminate but too frequently in positive and 
rooted aversion to study of every description. 

The system of instruction best calculated for in- 
tellectual improvement in our sehools consists of two 
parts: the first, comprehending a course of sim- 
ple explanatory lectures delivered daily, on such 
subjects as seem best suited to the age, habits, and 
actual attainments of the pupils ; the second compris- 
ing a daily examination ef the pupils, on the sub- 
jects presented to their understandings, aceompa- 
nied by prescribing, reading, and cerrecting a pro- 
gressive course of themes or exercises, founded 
chiefly on the lessons of oral instruction er lectures, 
and executed by every individual in the class. The 
details of this latter division of the business will be 
set forth, at considerable lentb, in a subsequent part 
of our journal. 

In the present number we remark, that by enliven- 
ing our lessons by introducing a variety of notices 
and anecdotes, well calculated to make an impres- 
sion on youthful minds; to invigorate their faculties 
by the constant exercise of them ;—to suggest sub- 
jects for future inquiry—and, above all, to supply 
materials for executing the lessons, which agreeably 
to the plan of instruction and disapline established in 


mee; Cnet ee 


selecting notices, too, particular attention is paid to 
such as will illustrate the progress'’of the humane fac- 
ulties, under the education of nature, whether it 
respects rude nations, or the condition of early child- 
hood among ourselves. Sach subjects are well suit- 
ed to the comprehension, even of the youngest stu- 
dent. These observations ought on all hands to tendto 
the study of human nature in every stage and degree 
ofadvancement. A child thus, becomes an instructive 
companion to the young philosophic teacher. He 
beholds, in the gradual opening of the infant facul 
ties, propensities, and desires, the best natural his- 
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¢ination, and.in the first attempts at reasoning, the 
profusions of those brilliant powers, which charm 
the world in the pvet, and instruct it in the man of 
science. 





tent res “4 





For the Academician. 


PESTALOZZI, 
NO. IV. ° 


Tuer elementary principles of linear drawing, are 
of so much more moment than may be at first imagi- 
ned by those who have not strictly analyzed the 
mulWtude and variety of forms and uses in which that 
knowledge requires to be welb.possessed, that I shali 
give’ you several brief specimens of the modes by 
which this knowledge is developed, and established 
by habit in the mind, and in practice in the hand. 
Teacher. Let us see how far we have profited by 
our previous exercises in the properties of lines, and 
their execution. [He points toa table or large board 
aflixed to the end of the room in frent of the boys, 
on which such lines are drawn, as were described in 
No. Il.] What denomination did we give those lines 
on the left? 

Pupil. We called them horizontal lines, or strokes. 

‘'T. We shall for simplicity’s sake call them lines,— 
those strokes we call horizontal lines. 

P. [The pupils repeat after him.} Those strokes 
we Call lines. 

T. But what would you call those strokes on the 
right ? 

P. We call them vertical lines. 

T. Why do you call them vertical ? 

P. What is meant by vertical, lL only know by 
recollecting that they were so called, or that they 
were perpendicalar, or erect, or upright. 

T. Then you know the fact, only because you 
heard it so said ? 

P. Lhave an idea of what I see, but the meaning 
of the word otherwise I do not know. 

T. The werd ought tobe understood, It ig. derived. 
from the vertex or pointimmediately over your head, 
as you look up to the heavens ;—perpendicular.is of 
the same meaning, only it is otherwise derived ; for 
example, if you suspend a weight to the end ofa 
cord, and Jet it hang from your band, the line form- 
ed between the hand and the cord, is a perpendicu- 
larline ; if you place a straight stick in the same po- 
sition as the cord, it is one erect line, because it is 
set up or erected, and hanging; so upright, means 
that from the lower end of the stick, it is right 
up tothe other end. You understand that in regard 
to lines drawn, the several terms mean the same idea. 

a. Clearly so sir. 

T. Do you not perceive other circumstances 





tory of mind; he perceives, in the first play of ima. 


that relate to those lines ? 
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P. No sir. | 

T. Do you knew bow many 
either of these drawings of lines? 

P. Nosir 

T. Hew shall we proceed to fied out 

P. Perhaps. { do not understand you property 

T. i vow kad a bandful of chestnuts, 
you aseertaia the number ° 


a 


how weald : 


P. By counting them 
T. Then what must you do te fad the aumler of 
Lunes ? 


P. Count them also 
T. Come let us see—vepeat after me as I count— | 
coe time oae linme—tweo times one Une—three Uses | 
ove ime—four Lumes ewe liae [so oa te ten times one | 
lime and they repeat.| Se that as we empiloyt rime | 
12 each enumeration, we substitute the word tume 
for the thing ; 
thimes: mew, bow gitaty vertical limes om the right ° 
P. The tike sumer. ten 
Tr. But you seem to guess at it; you must met trust | 


limes, 
to guessing when countiag is im question ; 
then we shall be sure 
Weil. 


these also, and 
ia the same way as before. | 

bow many limes there are; 
te <ay and learn about those lines. or I am mistaken. 


we krow now 


but we bave mach’ 


and itis proper wien we talk about things, that 
we sheeid net te ignorant of what we talk | 


about New, if th 
that have 2 property or want a property 
ether has got, we must find 


which an } 
mut how toespress our- 


letuscount) TFT. I 
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P. ts a straight line 


limes there are in| the limes as before to the tenth] 
T. We have acquired some ideas of those line< 


may we mot discover 


ftiry—youw all understand. I suppose. what it is to oy 
ap hill. er to co down 


P_ You take care to 


tinge walks. 


T. What ? You are 
That | am eften, 
T. Weil. 


}go up or down oa this 


P. We walk on it 


T. You de not ascend ror dex 


P_ No, it is all level 
T. Bat sappose this 


,that it lay ia the same 
and s#yse many times, as we count (does, whee you zo from this point [pointing to tie 


tem times one lime. | de you ascend er descend ? 


are are any two of these Emes’a ladder to be ascending 


zo down a hull * 


bere weare oa 


tand so they Say O: each of T 


on, fe 

ae P. 
some ofher properties—iet > I 

_ spope 

P 

y ie 





bill ? 


let us know that im our moru- 


inclil 

F 

tired when you 20 up bali : ving 
Ww ber i walk with you. T. 
the plane Zoor ; do yuu p. 

foor ? a 
slope 


and > Pp 


Goor was an inclined ale 


direction. as ihissleped verg 


then 
P 

towerend of the verze.) te this pe the uppe 
; ae rom 
T. 
P_ Ll ascend, certainly P 
i you, Joam were at this end [peintiag to the cltes 
(hese be counts epper] aad were te go to the end [the lower] would T 
vou thea ascend also ° tabl 
P. Ne: I should descend. io tl 
Tt. But; Edward, hew do you understand ascend P 
img ? t I 
P. Tunderstand going up hill, climbing 2 tree or ieit 
bac 
T. And you, James understand by ascending, to tot 


selvegso that whem we speak we siail be understeod.| P. By no means. sir; you thoaght I was not a: tal | 
[Board being suspended perpendicularly im front,' tending, and wished toe catch me: but I attend te Eten 
the teacher takes 2 verve ora slender rod. for the pur-| every word you say I 
pese of pointing therewith te any ‘af the limes om; TF Eam giad to fiad it—for you hare guessed ay : 
that beard ; or be selects one of the class. and every | intention. — } 
ene of them in turn, to do so. He peints with the F. Then what de you understand by descending the 
verze te the uppermost horizontal lime and says.) | P. ft understand by it. going dew hill ; 
Yr. Repeat after me:—This is the first lime— | . [Holding his verge on 2 horizoutal lime} dees [pe 
Pp This iS Ge Gest Une. ana ae powcs, ind this serge form aa aseending or deseen dung line 2 ] 
YT. This is the second line they ail repeat sitter Pies eethoer the thes ; 
P_ This is the third line him each line to the 4 - 
settom. Tr. (Ge pomts to the horizentai lines on the table iso 
. Yhe horizontal lines being thus enumerated, he %¢ dees act seme one of these ten limes, ascend «i 
begias with the shortest vertiea! line and so proceeds descend 
to tie tentit > and expiaias te them, thatthisixanex-| ” oe. metone ant 
emolifieation of their pesition m relation te number F. Are you sure now, that neue nem ascéud | 
and place, and are called ordinal numbers ; for ene, fF descend tal 
two, &c. have ao reference to order, any more thag P- Caless cur eyes deceive us, they ave all ber 
3,2, b> but first, secand. third, &e. convey an idea 200%! limes str 
of piace or pesition. This explanation is also given 7 Weill tren. since that must be the case, repeat ga 
in colloquy] utter me—Thie first line aeither ascends 1o0r desvends 
? Webhave new contrived te understand each “hey repeat | 
other as te the place and order ef our lines; have! JT The second line neither ascends nor descends 
you any ides of creeked lines ° ‘and se he s#ys and they repeat to the tenth line. 
P. ¥es, Lani Y. But wkatsay you to those vertical lines [point 
Pr. What kind af a line is this,.(pointing to one of img at the first] does this line ascend or descend ? 
the lines am the tadie) is it a crooked line P_ Tvat first line is vertical or perpendicular; 
P. Ne > itis astraight lin is @line that is not to be ascended like a hill. or 2 cl 
” The second tec tree—it is merely a straight anmght line 



















































= 7. Then the second is also an erect line ? [and so 
on, to the ten, they repeating. } | 

P. Do you know what is meant by the word 
slope ? : 
= P. The side of the hills we go over, slope. 

T. Do you know what! meant, when I said an 
inclined plane ? 

P. You mean a sloping plane—this desk is a slo- 
ping plane. 

T. What is meant by inclining? 

P. The same as sloping to be sure. 

7. What is the position of my ‘stick now? [he 
slopes it.] 

P. Itinclines or slopes. 

T. But now does it slope [the highest end being 
‘efore on the right, is now brought to the léft, and 
‘ ‘hen backward and forward 7] 


‘rom left to right. 
T. And now—and now ? 
P. Is sloped forward first—and now slopes or in- 
clines backward. 
bcd » 7. {He now turns to the vertical lines on the 
table again] you see that none of these lines incline 
io the right or the left ; does the first line incline ? 

P. No. 

T. Then repeat after me; the first line inclines 
neither to the right nor left,the first line inclines neither 
backward nor forward. [they repeat after him and so 

| tothe tenth line. 

T. But why do you call this first line a horizon- 


mn 


i tal line? [pointing to the first horizental line of the: 


te F ten.) 
P. Because it neither ascends nor descends. 
ry T. Why do you call the second line horizontal ? 
P. Because it neither ascends nor descends [so 
they repeat to the tenth. 
T. But why do you call this first line vertical ? 
‘pointing to it] 
P. Because it neither inclines to the right nor left. 
T. And the second is called a vertical line, &e. 
so continue to the tenth.] 
D T. But what do you call the first horizontal line ? 
P. A straight line—all those lines are horizontal 
and straight. 
a T. And are not those also [the vertical] horizon- 
‘al and straight ? 
P. They are straight but not horizontal ; they are 
‘traight and vertical ; but you thought to catch us a- 
i gain, 
T. Suppose now we draw some lines, 
P. Let us prepare our slates and pencils. 
. T. Are you all ready ? 
P. All. 
T. What are we about to do now ? 
P. As you please—tines horizontal or vertical. 
T. I draw my first horizontal, equal to three in- 
ches, 


P. [Pupils all repeat and execute—and the lengths 


P. It inelined first from rightto left; now it nl’ 
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inattentive. ] 


fourths of an shah. 


compass, and rule. 


an oblique line. 


line. 


point. 








P. Tsee twolines. 
T. One of these lines is a vertical line, the other 


eas 


P. [Pupils repeat.] 
T. This vertical fine is shorter than the oblique 


ea 


P. [They repeat and execute.] 
All these exercises are checked by the square, 
The dexterity and proficiency 
acquired by these means, and the enlargement of 
the faculties, the self respect, which augments with, 
the acquirement of knowledge, and the obvious su- 
periority, of the subjects, compared with the stadies 
of those of the same age in the ordinary schools. 
give this method a decided preference. 
there isa great variety of experiments on lines per- 
formed before they attempt angles, I shall here in- 
troduce an exercise on the angle ; in erder to diver- 
sify these sketches, which are after all, imperfect. 

T. You see that figure ? [pointing at it on the pre- 
pared table suspended in front—this is the figure, 


a 
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of the lines are arbitrary ; but they commence and 
run parallel with each other.] 
T. Let us now draw vertical lines, are you all 
ready ? At one inch from the upper frame and from 
the side frame, I commence my first vertical line, 
es: I draw descending to the length of one —. 

P. [Repeat and execute. ] 
7. What have we done? [to aboy who appears 


P. have from the initial point at the distance of 
one inch from the upper and side frame of my slate, 
drawn a vertical line of the length of one inch. 
T. On the right side of my first vertical line, and 
at the distance of one inch, [commence at the same 
summit my second vertical line, and I draw it de- 
scending two inches and one halfan inch. 

P [Repeat ande xettite.] 

T. At the distance of one inch 
right side of my second vertical line, I draw my third 
vertical line ; of the length of five inches and three 


and a half, on the 


Although 


4 


P. [They repeat, all the following sentences. } 
T’. The oblique line is longer than the vertical line 
The oblique line isa line sloped, and inelining 
from its summit to its lower point ; and is inclined 
upwards from its lowest point to the summit ;—this 
oblique line inclines to the right. 
The vertical line meets the oblique line At one 


The oblique line meets the vertical line at one point. 
These two straight lines meet each otherat one poin‘ 
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The final point of the vertical line, coincides with 
the point of the oblique line. 

The final point of the oblique line, coincides 
with the final point of the vertical line. 

The two meeting lines comprehend a space which 
is called an angle. 

Asthis angle is formed by lines, it is said to be a 
linear angle. 

This angle is said to be a line or angle because it 
is formed by lines. , 

This linear angle is formed by straight lines. 

As this line or angle is formed by straight lines, it is 
said to be a rectilinear angle. 

This line or angle is said to be a rectilinear angle, 
because it is formed by straight lines, 

The straight lines which form this rectilinear an- 
gle, are called the limbs of thigrectilinear angle. _ 

This rectilinear angle is formed by two straight 
lines, and consequently has two limbs. 

One of the two limbs of this rectilinear angle, isa 
vertical line, the other is an oblique line. 

The vertical is the vertical limb of this rectilinear 
angle. 

The oblique line is the eblique limb of this recti- 
linear angle. 

The point in which the two limbs of this rectilinear 
angle meet, is called the summit of this rectilinear 
‘angle. 

The oblique limb of this rectilinear angle, ascends 
from the left to the right, and descends from the 
right to the left. 

The oblique limb of this rectilinear angle, consid- 
ered from its initial point, inclines to the right. 

The limbs of this rectilinear angle incline towards 
each other. 

As the limbs of this reetilinear angle incline to- 
wards each other, they are not perpendicular to 
each other. 

As the limbs of this rectilinear angle are not per- 
pendicular to each other, it is not a right angle. 

This rectilinear angle is not a right angle, because 
its limbs are bot perpendicular to each other. 

As this rectilinear angle is not a right angle, it is 
said ta be an oblique angle. 

This rectilinear angle is said to be an oblique an- 
gle, because it is not a right angle. 

This oblique angle is smaller than a right angle. 

As this oblique angle is smaller than a right angle, 
it is sail to be an acute angle. 

This oblique angle is said to be an acute angle, be- 
cause it is smaller than a right angle. 

The initial point of the vertical limb, and the ini- 
tial poiat of the oblique limb, are not equidistant 
from the summit of that angle. 

All these exercises thus repeated, transposed and 
varied ia explanation of their properties, habituate 
the mind to the minute examination of the proper- 
ties ef other things ; while ideas are imbibed with the 
same care as Ronsense is acquired at other schools. 
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The analysis of angles and figures of every form, 
are made in the same manner, and to such perfer. 
tion is this exercise of the eye, ear and hand carried. 
that any forms whatever may be exactly drawn hy 
every pupil, without any other aid than the oral de. 
seriptien. 





— 
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PHILOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT. 


Grammar. Condiinued from page 270. 


Tue infinitive mood resembles the noun in being 
used as anominative toa verb; as in the following Li. 
in sentence from Cicero, as well as in the translation 
ef it inte English : Loquor de docio hemine el erudily, 
cui VivERE est cociTars. “I speak of a man of learn: 
ing and erudition, for whom to lire is to think.” | 
is also, like the noun, capable of being governed 
by an active verb; as Odliius est scrIbERE, “ He has 
forgot fo write.” On some rare occasions in the La- 
tin language, an adjective is employed to agree witi 
itas witha noun Thus Cicero says, Cum viven 
ipsum turpe sit nobis ; also, Tetum hoc displicet ur 
LosoPHARI. Persius says, VELLE suum cuigue ex 
Petronius, Meum inteviicere nulléd pecunid ven- 
do. In these instances rivere is used in the same man- 
ner as vila ; velle as voluntas ; philosophari as philv- 
sophatio, if such a noun existed; and intelligere is 
used as intellectum, the accusative of the noun ix- 
lellectus. Sometimes it isemployed as the genitive 
of a noun; thus Cicero says, Tempus est azine, 2 
phrase equivalent to tempus est abeundi. Sometime: 
as an ablative. Thusin Plautus, Ego sum defess 
REPERIRE, vos défessi QUERERE. 

In other respects, however, it differs from the 
noun. The concordance of an adjective with it ia 
the manner now mentioned is a rare occurrence ever 
in the Latin language, and does not take place 1 
the English and others. The additional idea whic! 
the adjective would express is connected with the 
infinitive by a different sort of syntax. In Latio 
meum intellectum, or meam intelligenttam, is mor 
consonant to general usage that meum inéelliger? 
We should not in that language say bonum inielli’ 
gere. If bonus were employed, it would be aloo? 
with intellectus, or some other noun; and, if the i 
finitive intelligere were employed, the additions 
idea would be conjoind by means of a part of speec! 
which we have not considered, the adverb ; in this 
instance, bené infelligere. In English we should no 
say, “my to understand,” but “my understan¢ 
ing;” nor “a good to understand,” bat ‘a good u2 
derstanding,” or “to understand well.” | 
When an agent is mentioned along with an actior 


in the infinitive, it is not in the form of a nounin 


the genitive, asit would be if the act were expres 
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sould say ilius amor. Nor is it put in the nomina- 
tive. Though we say dle amat, we do not say ille 
amare. ‘The syntax of the infinitive is in this in- 
stance peculiar ; the agent is put in the accusative : 
Jilum amare. This arrangement does not arise from 
the regimen of a preceding word expressed or un- 
derstood governing the noun in the accusative. The 
combination of the noun in this form with the infi- 
nitive sometimes constitutes a phrase which is used 
as a nominative to averb. In the Greek language 
this combination is sometimes even used as a noun in 
different oblique cases*in which it has an adjective 
agreeing with it. Thus Anacreon says, 


Sov TO ds TIINEIN ‘HMAE 
EvducwWhs teucye. 


The accusative here on! y intimates that the noun 
and the infinitiye occupy the place of a subjoined 
sentence. In English, when the phrase is to be em- 
ployed as a nominative to a verb, we use the noun 
preceded by the particle “for,” which may be reck- 
oned equivalent to an oblique case in Latin. We 
say, “fora man lo iellalieisa sign of cowardice.” 
We sometimes find this differently expressed in law 
and provincial dialects. “To,” for example, is em. 
ployed instead of “for: as, “‘ To you to deceive me 
wasunbecoming”’ At other times the noun in the 
objective case isused without any preposition, as, 
‘ But, Aim to think that he was entitled to any cre- 
dit was ridiculous.” 

When an object acted on is mentioned in connec- 
tion with an act expressed by the infinitive, or when 
the name of an object referred to, and usually gov- 
erned by a verb in some oblique case, is introduced, 
it is not putin the genitive as when it follows a noun 
signifying the same action. In this respect the infin- 
itive retains the regimen of the verb to which it be- 
longs. We say amor uxoris, for, “the love of one’s 
wife,” or, ifthe person entertaining this affection is 
already mentioned in the genitive, the object of it 
is introduced by a preposition in such a phrase as 
emor illius erga uxorem. But when the infinitive 
amare is used, it governs urorem, in the accusative. 
We say, [lum amare uxorem, “for him to 
love his wife.’ Sometimes an ambiguity might 
thus be created, because both the agent and the ob- 
ject are mentioned in the same case, and, on ac- 
count of the common practice of inversion in the 
Latin language, the order in which the werds are 
placed does not strictly follow that of their syntax. 
Hence the ambiguity of the famous response of the 
Pythian oracle to Pyrrhus, Aio te Romanos vincere 
posse, which admits of being translated, “I say that 
you can overcome the Romans,” or, “I say that 
the Romans can overcome you.’ In general, how- 
ever, the connection renders the meaning of such 
sentences evident, and their perspicuity is assisted 
by the name of the agent being placed before the 
infinitive, or nearest to it, while the accusative sig- 
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nifying the object acted on either comes after, or is 
at a greater distance beforeit. The same thing takes 
place in the English language, although in it the in- 
finitive differs a little in its mode of information, as 
it consists of the prefising of a separate word. When 
we use the noun “desire,” we say, “ the desire of 
food,” “of money,” or “of fame.” But “todesire 
food, money, or fame” ‘The production of this 
mode of transition seems to us to be the great 
power conferred on a noun by the word “ to” prefix- 
ed as the sign of the infinitive. In this therefore, 
according to Mr. Tooke, the nature of a verb should 
consist. It might appear, however, that this is not 
common to all verbs, and therefore is not the charac- 
teristic circumstance which, when added te a noun, 
makesit a verb. In neuter and intransitive verbs it 
scarcely appears. » ¥et it is not‘always lost even ia 
these. Every verb°admits of @ transition of dis- 
course to some other ideas expressed by nouns, if 
not by direct regimen, yet through the medium of 
prepositions, and this is generally more or less al- 
tered when a word from being a noun receives ei- 
ther tiie form of assertion, so as to become a verb, 
or is transformed into that part of speech called the 
infinitive of the verb. Let us take, for example, the 
word ‘ struggle,” which is used both asa noun and 
asaverb. We say, “his struggles were strenuous 
and incessant.” When we use it as a verb, we say, 
“he struggled with a powerful antagonist.” - We of- 
ten also use such expressions as, “ His struggles with 
his antagonist were obstinate.” But in this last 
phrase we are conscious of a slight defect; and, al- 
though the brevity and manifest meaning of it may 
in general enable it to pass without censure, an ac- 
curate writer will prefer the introduction of a verb 
forthe purpose of completing the series of words 
demanded by the syntax. It will be felt more 
strictly agreeable to the import of the different ma- 
terials of language to say, “the struggles whieh he 
maintained with his antagonist were obstinate.” It 
is also to be remembered, that even the least tran- 
sitive verbs differ from nouns by having all qualify- 
ing ideas conjoined with’ them, not by: adjectives 
but by adverbs, and thaf*in this particular the infi- 
nitive mood follows the law of the verb ; we say, “a 
violent struggle,” but “to struggle violently.” Itis 
only in these peculiarities of transition, and in re- 
ceiving adverbs instead of adjectives, that we can 
perceive any difference betwixt the infinitive of a 
verb andthe corresponding noun. The former of 
these differences depends, in a great measure, on 
the character of particular verbs, and both of them 
seem too slight to confer on the infinitive the 
same rank with the asserting verb, and to divest it 
of the character of a noun. This is more especially 
the case when we consider that itis. often used with- 
out an adverb, and without any such transition as 
bas now been described, but is never independent 
of some character of svutax which is common to!t 
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with the noun. 


stance, the nomenclature of grammar. 
The infinitive mood, in consequence of resem- 


bling in some particulars the noun, and in others 


the verb, is rendered fit for performing, in @fan- 


ner pecular to itself, the office of the subjunction of 


sentences to verbs. It may be made a question whe- 
ther connections of words formed by means of it 
ought to be called sentences; but they ‘certainly 
contain the meaning of sentences. We have al- 
ready remarked that every noun may be resolved 
into a sentence, by means of a definition. But by 
the use of the infintive we have the parts of the 
sentence in a moreidistinct state than if they were 
all implied ina noun, though not so explicitly as in 
a definition, or even in a sentence formed by the 
subjunctive mood. It has thus a character interme- 
diate betwixt the noun, with its regimen of geni- 
tives or the a¢companiment of adjectives, and such 
subjoined sentences as have been already described. 
The same connection of ideas may be expressed by 
any one of the three following modes of diction: 

1. By nouns alone, as in this sentence, “ he wish- 
es his son’s depariure.” 

2. By the infinitive mood, as when we sayy “ he 
wishes his son to depart.” 

3. Or by a sentence subjocined in the subjunctive, 
thus, “he wishes that his son would depart.” 

Here the verb “to wish” is that to which the 
other ideas are subjoined wand the verb “ to depart” 
is that which is variously implied in the subjoined 
series of words. A 

The preference of one of these to another will 
sometimes be dictated by convenience, according as 
the intention of a writer is to study brevity, or to 
indulge in minuteness of detail; and sometimes there 
will be so little foundation for any particular prefer 
ence, that the choice will be left to fancy, to habit 
or to the love of variety. Sometimes a sentiment 
expressed in one of these modes in one language re- 
quires a different one when translated into another. 
Credo te sapere may be translated “I believe you to 
be wise ;” but dizi te sapere cannot be translated “I 
said you to be wise; the infinitive is here to be laid 
aside, and instead of it, a sentence must be sub- 
joined by means of the word “that.” “I said that 
you were wise.” 

We generally find it more eligible to use an infini- 
tive thah a noun, when we have occasion to con- 
nect with the meaning of the word any considera- 
ble variety of circumstances. We say “murder is 
a heinous crime ;” but when we mention the agent 
and the object, we prefer using the infinitive mood, 
we say, “for a son fo murder a parent is a heinous 
crime.” This isa more complete expression than 


With this siatement of the facts, 
we leave the argument to the consideration of our 
readers. We deprecate, in the mean time, any pre- 
mature attempt to improve, in this or any other in- 
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last phrase evidently requires a verb or a participie 
to make it complete; thus, ‘‘ the murder of a pa- 
rent commitied by ason, isaheinous crime; and, 
as this makes the phrase verbose and tedious, it js 
better to say, “for a sen to murder a parent is a hej. 
nous crime.” In the Latin language, this idea would 
be most conveniently expressed by the subjunctive 
mood preceded by the particle wi. Ut filius paren. 
tem interficiat nefas est Itis but seldom that the 
mention of the agent is combined with the use. of 
the infinitive, when the combined pbrase is to be 
made the nominative to a verb. Such expressions 
as filium interficere parentem nefas est, are some. 
times used, but they are inconvenient and ungrace- 
ful, and therefore not common 7 

The infinitive mood is varied in respect of tense 
That form which is ealled the present’ infinitive is in 
reality of no tense. It is pure, absolute, and aoris. 
tic. It may be employed without the implication of 
time, and it admits of being applied equally to past, 
present, and future transactions. The remark: 
which we have made on that part of the indicative 
mood called its present tense, will suggest suflici- 
ent proofs of this fact; and the subjects are so near. 
ly analogous that it is unnecessary to bring forward 
particular illustrations of this point. 
The infinitive in the past tense is, in the Latin lan- 
guage, fully expressed by the termination isse, which 
is nearly allied to the pluperfect subjunctive, a cir- 
cumstance probably arising from the coincidence of 
their use as consisting in a subserviency to subjunc- 
tion. 
The future infinitive, both in Latin and in En- 


glish, is formed by circumlecution. In Latin the 
general infinitive of the substantive verb is, for this 
purpose, conjoined with the future participle. fu. 
rum, or ilurus esse. In English itis constructed on 
similar principles. We say “to be about to go.” 
We sometimes merely use the general aoristic infini- 
tive after a verb which implies a reference to futu- 
rity, as “‘Lexpect him to go.” In expressing such 
ideas, however, we frequently reject the infinitive 
as. not well fitted for our purpose, and in its stead 
employ a sentence in the future indicative, subjoin- 
ed by the word “that ;’ “‘asIexpect that he wil! 
go.” 

Similar principles are discovered in the formation 
of the tenses of the infinitive in the passive voice. 


6. The Gerund and Supine. 


Tae Gerund is a part of speech nearly resembling 


the infinitive, but tending more strongly to the noun, 
both in form and syntax. Like the noun, it is go- 


verned by prepositions, which the infinitive, at least 
in the Latin and English languages, is not. We say 
“ much harm is done to the constitution by drinking.” 
In Latin this idea is expressed by the ablative of the 





«(he murder of a parent by a son.” Indeed this 


gerund (potando.) The infinitive is sometimes thus 
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used without a preposition, as in a passage already 
quoted from Plautus, Ego sum defessus reperire, vos 
defessi querere ; but the gerund is, in almost every 
instance, better adapted to such purposes. Such 
passages contribute to show to what extent the in- 
finitive may be used as anoun ; but the infrequency 
of that mode of employing it, and the frequent use 
of the gerund, prove to us that differences in the 
forms of words, or parts of speech, often consist in 
a different extent of adaptation to particular purpo- 
ses, and that the characters of some pass almost in- 
sensibly into those of others. 

The gerund differs from the infinitive in not ad- 
mitting the mention of the agent in equally close 
syntax. It does not even, like the noun, admit of 
the annexation of this or any other idea by ageni- 
live or an adjective, nor has it any power analogous 
to that whieh the infinitive has,ef taking an aecusa- 
tive before it, to signify the agent. The gerund 
therefore is employed only when no mention of the 
agent is required, or when this is done by connect- 
ing it with some other word in the sentence, as when 
we say “men hurt themselves by drinking.” 

The gerund takes the regimen of the verb with res- 
pect to the nouns which it introduces. In Latin we 
say potando vinum; and in English, “ by drinking 
wine.” The same word may however be also used 
asa noun, and then it may take an adjective and 
covern the genitive ; as * by the drinking of wine.” 
The difference betwixt the werd in “ing,” in these 
two modes of employing it, is analagous to the dif- 
ference betwixt the Latin gerund in dum, and the 
noun in -fas or in alto or tlio, formed from the verb. 
Instead of the preceding phrase, we may employ po- 
tu, or polaltone vint. The Latin word called the ge- 
rund also admits of being used as a noun ; we can say 
potando vint, as well as polando vinum. 

The gerunds now mentioned have no accident of 
tense conjoined with thein. We formerly observed, 
however, that the preterite-form of the English verb, 
as used after the auxiliary ‘to have,” has the na- 
ture of apreterite gerund. ‘‘ Gone’’ is the name of 
an act completed. In the phrase “I have gone,” it 
occupies the place of a noun governed in the aecu- 
sative. In verbs of the transitive kind, while it is 
thus governed, it governs in its turn another noun, 
in the same manner as the other parts of the verb to 
which it belongs. We say “I have given them my 
promise.” This is the nature ofthe word separately 
considered ; but it is never used as a gerund in any 
other connection, and therefore grammarians lave 
neglected to ascertain its proper character. 

The word called a supine in the Latin language is, 
in structure and use, similar to the gerund, theugh 
not possessing all its inflections, and more limited 
in its application. 


Sect. XU. Interrogation. 
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performed by means of the verb, which remains to 
be considered. We have mentioned it in enume- 
rating the forms of imperative influence which 
mankind, by means of language, exert on one ano- 
ther. Its peculiar object is, to obtain information 
from the person addressed. Mr Harris considers it 
as a modification of the use of the verb, and consti- 
tnting a distinct mood, although the verb when thus 
applied should not possess a distinctform. It isadi- 
rect request, and therefore implies the imperative in 
avery prominent degree. ‘“ What is your name ?” 
is another mode of saying “ tell me your name.” In- 
terrogative words and interrogative arrangements of 
words are abbreviations implying the subaudition of 
the imperative of the verb “to tell.” “Who is 
there?” means “tell me the person who is there.”’ 
Interrogative words implying a request for the par- 
ticular mention of one circumstance that must be 
selecied as true, from many othersthat are imagina- 
ble, have aclose etymological connection with the 
relative, and sometimes consist of itunaltered. Quis 
in Latinis different from qui, but is evidendtly de- 
rived from it, and the variation which it receives is 
intended to intimate that the imperative of the verb 
‘“‘to tell” is understood; or rather it isso altered as. 
to express this imperative distinctly and fully. la 
the Italian language, we have an instance of the 
employment of a different sort of word; “what do 
you want?” is expressed by cosa voleie 2? which li- 
terally translated is “thing you want.” But on 
most other occasions, in every language, the inter- 
rogative words are more or less allied to the re- 
lative. From quiin Latin, we have quis? qualis? 
quando? quo? guorsum? and from “ who,” and 
“which,” in English, the words “ when?” “‘ where ?” 
and “whence?” are evidently derived. 

There are other questions which may be denomi- 
nated alternative in their nature, because the speaker 
supposes two opposite statements, one of which 
must be true and the other false. A subject anda 
predicate are connected in a question, and the only 
reply that it admits of is, either an assertion of a 
connection betwixt the subject and this predicate, 
or betwixt #t and a predifate which is tompletely 
the reverse. This may be also done by single words 
of affirmation or negation, rendered completely 
significant by their reference to the question. In- 
terrogations of all kinds, however, imply the mean- 
ing of the imperative ef the verb “to tell.’ The 
words of which they consist are a sort of subjoin- 
ed sentences to this imperative, and are in some de- 
gree elliptical in the first creation, though generally 
rendered precise by receiving a peculiar form. 


CHAP. VIL 


Of Adverbs. 


Tas term Adverd is considered by Mr. Tooxe as 
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can be distinguished. He cansiders the adoption of 
itas an. artifice by means of which, under the col- 
our of scientific order, grammarians have brought 
together a variety of words, originating in abbrevi- 
ations and corruptions, and possessing in no other 
respect any common property. In this opinion we 
cannot acquiesce, although we are sensible that 
some confusion has arisen from the unskilfulness of 
grammarians in ranking among adverbs some words 
whieh ought to have been included under a different 
head. To be Continued. 
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ARITHMETICAL AND MATHEMATICAL 
DEPARTMENT. 


OF FRACTIONS. 
Continued from page 236. 


Tne first conclusion to be drawn from the forego- 
ing table, is that operations performed upon the de- 
nominator, produce the effect of contrary or inverse 
operations upon the quantity represented by the 
fraction. 4 farther result is, that, if the numerator 
and denovtinator of a fraction be multiplied al the 
same time by the seme number, the value of the frac- 
tion will not be changed: for if, on the one hand, the 
fraction is increased to 2,3, &c. times its former 
value by multiplying the numerator ; on the other, 
a half, a third, &c. part of it is taken by the second 
operation; in a word, it is divided by the same 
number by which it was multiplied at first. Thus 
1-5 is equal to 3-15, and 5-21 are equak to 10-42. 

It may be seen in the same manner, that if the 
numerator and denominator of a fraction be divided 
at the eame time by the same number, the value of the 
fraction will not be changed ; for if, on the one hand, 
by the division of the numerator, the fraction be 
made 2, 3, &c. times less than before; on the other, 
by the second operation, it is increased to 2, 3, Kc. 
times its former value, in a word it is multiplied by 
the same number by which it was before divided 
Thus, the fraction 2-4 is equal to 1-2, and 3-9 is equal 
to 1-3. 

It is not with fractions as with whole numbers, in 
which a quantity, as long as it retains its relation to 
the same unit, is susceptible of but a single expres- 
sion ; by fractions, oa the contrary, the same quan- 
tity may be expressed in an unlimited number of 
ways. For example, all the fractions 1-2, 2-4, 3.6, 
4-8, 5-10, 6-12, 7-14, &c. in which each numerator 
is contained twice in its denominator, express, under 
different forms, the half of the unit. ‘The fractions 
1-3, 2-6, 3-9, 4-12, & 15, 6-18, 7-21, &c. in which 
each namerator is contained 3 times in its denomina- 
ter, all represent the third part of the unit. But 
among all the forms taken in each example by the 
fraction proposed, the first is the most remarkable, 
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as being the most simple ; and it would accordingly 
be wellto know how to return to it from each of the 
others ; now this may be accomplished by Cividing 
the two terms ofany one of them by the same num. 
ber, which, as has been shown, will not alter its 
value. Thus, on dividing the two terms of the 
fraction 7-14 by 7, we come back to 1-2, and by per. 
forming the same operation upon the fraction 7-2), 
we deduee from it 1-3. 

By fotlowiug this last proceeding, a fraction may 
be reduced to its lowest terms, or to its simplest ¢, 
pression. It can be applied to no fractions but those 
of which the numerator and. denominator are divis| 
ble by the same number ; and in ail other eases, the 
proposed fraction is the simplest of all that can repre 
sent the quantity which it expres: es. 

Thus, the fractions 5-7, 7-12, 15-16, of which th 
terms cannot be divided by the same number, o2 
which have nocommon divisor or common measar: 
are irreducible ; and, consequently, the quantities 
which they represent, cannot be expressed it: a more 
simple manner. 

From this it may be understood, that in order ts 
simplify a fraction, we must try to divide both its 
terms by some one of the numbers 2, 3, &c. but by 
this trml we may not always reach the simplest ex- 
pression of the proposed fraction, or at least, we may 
frequently be compelled to make many unsuccesst{u! 
attempts. If, for example, we had the fraction 
24-84 given, we might observe first, that each of it: 
terms isa multiple of 2, and, after dividing them by 
this number, we should obtain 12-42, dividing thes 
the two terms of this last by 2, we have 6-21 ; this 
fraction, notwithstanding that it-is already much 
more simple than the given fraction, is still suscepti 
ble of a farther reduction; for both of its terms mey 
be divided by 3, and thus we have 2 7. 

If it be remarked, that to divide a given number by 
2, then to divide the quotient by 2, and then this 
new quotient again by 3, are the same as to divide 
the number at once by the product of the nunsbers 
2, 2 and 3, whieh are equal to 12, it will be seen that 
the three operations above may be eflected at once, 
by. dividing the two terms of the proposed fraction 
by 12, when we have likewise 2-7 as before. 

The numbers 2, 3; 4 and 12, since they each divide 
at once the numbers 24 and 84, are the common ¢i- 
visors of these numbers; but 12 is distinguished frow 
the others by being the greatest ; and by employing 
this greatest common divisor or common measure of the 
two terms of the given fraction, we reduced it 4! 
ance to its simplest expression. There would be 
great use then in such an investigation asthis: 7w9 
numbers being given to find their greatest common 
divisor. 

The common divisor of two numbers may be found 
by a species of trial easy in its application, which 
has the advantage of coming nearer to its conclusio# 





at each attempt. This may be clearly understood 





















































































\ nuwber 637, in which case it will itself be the great- 


‘vom the following example. Let the two numbers 
ye 637 and 143. The greatest divisor common to 
yoth these numbers, evidently cannot be greater 
than the smaller of the two; it is worth while then 
to try whether the number 143, which divides itself 
and gives 1 for the quotient, will also divide the 


est common divisor sought: but, in the -example 
proposed, itis notso, fer we have quotient 4, and 
aremainder 65. 

Now it is plain that every divisor common to the’ 
two numbers 637 and 143, must also divide the num- 
ber 65 which remains after dividing the greater by 
che less ; for the greater 637, is equal to the less 143, 
mulliptied by the quotient 4, plus the remainder 65 ; 
yut on dividing 637 by the common diviser sought, 
we shall have an exact quotient ; we mustalso then 
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143)637(4 
72 


65)143(2 
130 


Greatest common measure 13)65(5 
65 


0 
As the reasonings employed in the foregoing ex- 
ample may be applied to any numbers whatever, 
they lead to this general rule: The greatest common 
measure or divisor of two numbers may be fownd, by 
dividing the greater of the two numbers by the less ; 
then dividing the less by the remainder of the first di- 
vision, then dividing this remainder by that of the se- 
cond division, then dividing this second remainder by 


have a like exact quotient, on dividing by the same} the third remainder or thai of thé third division, and 


divisor each of the parts inte which 637 is separated, 
and patting together the results; but the product of 
i43 by 4 must necessarily be divisible by the common 
divisor which is a factor of 143 , then the other part 65 
must also be divisible by this divisor, without which 
the entire quotient would be a whole number accom- 
panied by a fraction, and consequently could not bey 
equal to the whole number resulting from the division 
of 637 by the common divisor.. Thus, every divisor 
rommon to 65 and 143 will divide 637, composed of 
4 times 143 and 65. 

By the saine reasening, it may be proved in gene- 
ral, that every divisor common io two numbers nvust 
divide the remainder of the division of the greater by 
the less; and, that every divisor ‘common tov the less 
number and the remainder, must divide the greater. 

From this principle, it may be concluded that the 
greatest common divisor of the numbers 637 and 143, 
will likewise be that of the numbers 143 and 65, and 
that the greatest common divisor of these last, will 
likewise be that of 637 and 143; but, as 65 cannet 


be divided by a number greater than itself, the first} 


trial must be made by that. On dividing 143 by 65, 
we get three for the quotient, and 13 for the remain- 
der. From a course of reasoning similar to that in 


relation to the numbers 637,-143, and the remainder! : 


§5 of their division, it will appear that the greatest 
common divisor of 143 and 65, will likewise be that 
of the numbers 65 and 13: now, the greatest divisor 
common to these last cannot exceed 13; it must then 
be tried whether 13 will divide 65, which it will, and 
5is the quotient. Therefore 13 is the greatest com- 
mon divisor sought, since being the greatest divisor 
common te itself and 65, it must be the same to 65 
and 143, and being the greatest divisor common to 
these numbers, it must be the same te 143 ahd 637. 

It is convenient in practice to place the successive 


divisions in course after each other, and to dispose 


the operation as follows :* 


~~ 





* Io the French method, the products are not set down, | 


continuing thus to divide the remainder-of each opera- 
tion by that of the following, until an exact quotient 
be obtained. The last divisor will be the greatest. com- 
mon divisor sought. 

These two examples will be sufficient for the ex- 
planation of the operation. 




















COMMON METHOD. FRENCH METHOD. 
3760)9024(2 9024/3760] 1504] "752 
- ~ Tr 
1504)3760(2 a 
3008 1504) 752! 000 
752)1504(2 
1504 
000 
The greatest common divisor then of 9024 and 
5760, is 752. 
47)937(19 937} 47 | 44,3 | 2 [1 
47 re ee 1} i ey 
467 44] 3 . l 0 | 
423 } : : 
44)47(1 
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It may be seen in this lasi operation that ibe greatest 
divisor common to 937 and 47 is only 1, that is to say, 
that properly speaking, these two numbers have no 





remainders, which become divisors in succession. Tbe 
following is an example of it ; 
637| 143 | 65 «| 18 
| A | 


eee ne ——— 








but the operation exhibits the dividends, quotients, and 


96 | 13 Q 
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_ any number by 2, the remainder of the tens can 


304 ; 


common divisor, since all whole numbers are divisi- 
ble by }. 
The preceding rule will always lead to this result, 
whenever the numbers proposed have no common 
divisor; for the remainders being always less than 
the divisors, become less and less at each operation ; 
and it is plain that the divisions will be continued as 
long as there is a divisor greater than unit. 
Accerding to these calculations, the fractions 
148-637, 3760-9024, may be reduced at once to their 
lowest terms, by dividing the two terms of the first 
by their common divisor 13, and those of the second 
by their common divisor 752: thus they are found to 
be equal to 11-49, 5-12. As to the fraction 47-937, 
it is absolutely irreducible, since itstwo terms have 
no other common measure than unit. 
It is not always necessary to attempt the search of 
the greatest divisor common to the two terms of the 
proposed fraction ; some reductions, as we have be- 
fore shown, offer themselves so readily as to make 
this investigation unnecessary. 
Every aumber terminated by one of the figures 
0, 2, 4, 6, 8, is divisible by 2; for since, after dividing 


never be greater than 1, the last partial division will 
be performed upon the numbers 0, 2, 4, 6, 8, if the 
tens have left no remainder, or upon the numbers 
10, 12, 14, 16, 18, if they have left one, and all these 
numbers are divisible by 2. 

The numbers divisible by 2, are called even num- 
bers, because they may be divided into two equal or 
even parts. 

In the same manner, every number terminated on 
the right by 0 or by 5, is divisible by 5; for, after 
having reached the division of the tens by 5, the re- 
mainder, if there be any, must necessarily be 1, 2, 
3, or 4tens; so that, if the last figure be an 0 or 5, 
the operation will be finished upon one of the num- 
bers 0, 5, 10, 15, 20, 25, 30, 35, 40, 45, which 
are all divisible by 5. 

The numbers 10, 100, 1000, &c. being expressed 
by the unit followed by a certain number of cyphers, 
may be decomposed into 9 plus 1, 99 plus 1, 999 
plus 1, and so onin succession; and the numbers 9, 
99, 999 etc. being divisible by 3 and by 9, it follovrs 
that if numbers of the form 10, 100, 1000, &c. be 
divided by 3 or by 9, the remainder of the division 
will be 1}. 

Now every number, which like 20, 300, 5900 is 
expressed by a single significant figure, followed on 
the right by a certain number of cyphers, may be 
decomposed into several numbers expressed by the 
unit followed on the right bythe same number of 
cyphers: 20 is equal to 10 plus 10 ;-300 to 100 plus 
100 plus 100 ; 5000 to plus 1000 plus 1000 plus 1000 
plus 1000 and so on with respectto others. It follows 

from this, that if 20, or 10 plus 10, be divided by 
3 or by 9, the remainder will be 1 plus 1 or2; and 


Ae. 


THE ACADEMICIAN. 


Generally then, if we decompose in the sam, 
manner, any significant figure, followed onthe right 
by a certain number of cyphers, in order to divide 
it by Sor by 9, the remainder of this division wi) 
be equal to as many times 1 as there are units in the 
significant figure, that isto say, to the significant { 
gure itself. Now, any number whatever, being de 
composed into units, tens, hundreds, &c. will js 
found te consist of several numbers, each expressed 
by a single significant figure, united together ; and \ 
each of these last numbers be divided by 3 or by 
we shall have one of the significant figures of the pro 
posed number for aremainder; for example, the ¢; 
vision of the hundreds will give fora remuaiuder t\: 
figure of the hundreds, the division of the tens, the: 
of the tens, and soon with all others. If then, the 
sum of all these remainders be divisible by 3 or by g 
the division of the proposed number may be exac: 
ly completed; whence it follows that if the sum of ';- 
figures of any number be devisible by 3 or by 9 
will be the same with the number itsely. 

Thus, the numbers 423, 4251, 15342, are divi: 
ble by 3, because the sum of the significant figure 
is 9 in the first, 12 in the second, and 15 in the thir) 
Inthe same manner, 621, 8280, 934218, are divi. 
ble by 9, because the sum of the significant figures i: 
9 in the first, 18in the second, and 27 in the third 

It will be remarked that every number divisibl: 
by 9 is therefore also divisible by 3, although every 
number divisible by 3 is not so by 9. 

Observations analogous to these might be made 

upon several other nutwbers; but the investizgatio: 
of these properties would be a departure frow our 
subject. 
The numbers 1, 2, 3, 5, 7,11,13, 17, &e. which can 
only be divided by themselves or by unit, are called 
prime numbers. Two numbers, as 12 and 35, having 
each ils separate divisors, none of which are con- 
mon to both the numbers, are called prime to each other 
An irreducible fraction has consequently for its 
numerator and denominator, numbers which are 
prime to each other. 


NEW BOOSGS. 


Tue publishers of the Partapeirura Reetstre 
and Nationat RecorpeERr, are desirous of being able 
to present to the public a weekly list of new publica: 
ions in the United States. It is only from bookse!- 
lers that the requisite information can be obtained 

and, in order to afford a stronger motive than the 
desire of being useful, they offer to insert the name 
of the publisher of any new work who will send {lem 
a notice of its publication. They request that the 
size of the book, the number of pages and the price: 
may be mentioned, as weil as the date of publication 
As this will serve as an advertisement to the book- 
sellers, they hope publishers will attend to it, direc- 





if 300, or 100 plus 100 plus 100, be divided by 3 or 
by 9, the remainder will be 1 plus 1 plus 1, or 3. 


ting their communications (post paid,) to Littell and 
Henry, 74 South-Second-street, Philadelphia. 
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